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The Fall meeting the American Industries As- 
sociation will held October 14th through October 16th 
the Old Museum Village Smith’s Clove. hope this 
will provide pleasant, new experience for members who 
have not yet visited this museum and some pleasant surprises 
for those who attended the 1951 

Unlike Colonial Williamsburg and Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, Smith’s Clove one period, but attempts show 
the development American crafts, tools, machines, cos- 
tumes, utensils, vehicles, 
from their earliest 
the beginning this century. 
building the museum, the 
atmosphere crossroads vil- 
lage has been 
provide suitable setting for 
the story which attempt 
Some the buildings are 
originals, some reproductions, 
others general American 
types. the whole, the col- 
lections are prime impor- 
tance; the buildings are plan- 
ned suitably display 
exhibits. 

Perhaps, the place 
the story Smith’s 
The term CLOVE 
seems distress many people. 
Much the mail addressed 
the museum bears the name Smith’s Cove, and occasionally 
Smith’s Cave. 

Back 1740, David Smith, one the Smithtown, 
Long Island Smiths, ventured into our section Orange 
County, and decided build mill and settle what 
now Monroe, The valley which Monroe cen- 
tered, became widely known Smith’s Clove, clove being 
the anglo-saxon term (derived from for cleft 
the hills, valley. According some sources, other valleys 
the area were also called clove (i. Woodbury Clove and 
Ramapo Clove) for short time, but became known val- 
the letters Washington and other Revolutionary 
Smith’s Clove often mentioned Smith’s Clove 
The Clove. Beginning with map Erskine made for George 
Washington, Smith’s Clove was carried maps until the 
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middle the Century. Today, the name may still 
found locally Smith’s Clove Road, Smith’s Clove Lane, 
Clove Cottage, 

About forty years ago, Mr. Roscoe Smith, founder 
the Orange and Rockland Electric Company Monroe, 
became interested the tools our ancestors. Fascinated 
the story invention, adaptation, variation 
ment shown the tools, and disturbed the fact that the 
tools and the products made with them were being wan- 
tonly discarded for 
things, Mr. Smith began ex- 
throughout New York, New 
New 
glass, china, costumes and 
other fine objects 
lected. Throughout the years, 
however, the emphasis has 
been items that were used 
the “average” Americans. 

For many years, visitors 
Mr. Smith’s home were shown 
displayed 
about the attractive grounds. 
barns, garages, and 
warehouses various parts 
Orange County, became ap- 
parent that needed suitable home where could seen 
the With this mind, Mr. Smith chose the 
farmsite his great-grandmother, Abigail Smith, which still 
boasts the home which she and her second 
about 1760. 

The museum village actually located 
township Blooming Grove, but its proximity the village 
Monroe makes the use the Monroe postal address most 
desirable. 

Construction the museum village was begun 1940, 
and then halted the outbreak World War July 
1950, the village buildings was opened the public. 
Since that time over 110,000 people have visited the mu- 
The public schools New York and 
have become strong supporters over 10,000 school children 
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visited the museum with their classes during the period from 
April 15th June 15th this year. 

During the past two years, the buildings which have 
been added the Village, have been quite bit than 
the earlier ones. They have been planned help remove 
excess material from the older buildings and bring out 
more the material still storage. Much work has been 
done bring order the exhibits, providing attractive 
settings, more labelling, etc. 

Visjtors the museum enter way the Center 
Building, which open free charge, obtain informa- 
tion, souvenirs, and tickets. This two-story saltbox build- 
ing supported enormous handhewn beams removed from 
the stable 18th century carriage inn which once stood 
Monroe. Generalized exhibits, collection paintings, 
engravings, chromos, etc. and enormous colonial fireplace 
may seen here. 

The Weaving Shop, formerly the entrance building, has 
undergone many changes. With the recent removal the 
music collection, this building now devoted entirely 
collection old looms and their accessories. Demonstration 
and 4-harness weaving shown daily this building. 

The Dress Emporium, one the favorite spots for 
women guests, shows part the collection costumes, ac- 
cessories and coverlets, handsomely framed the ballroom 
windows the famed Grand Union Hotel Saratoga, 
Plans for the future, call for much larger building 
house the entire collection which has been growing 
many recent 

present, the “live” craft program limited the 
very popular weaving demonstrations, and regretted 
that have not yet been able obtain the services 
blacksmith, but the museum’s Blacksmith Shop 
visitor the feeling that blacksmith has just stepped outside. 
The forge working condition, and all the necessary tools 
and equipment for working iron are display. 

The Cobbler’s Shop housed ancient log cabin 
moved from West Virginia. Its charming, simple, single 
room was the setting for recent television movie depicting 
the development industry the United States shown 
the great advances shoemaking. 

The stone Candle Museum one the most attractive 
buildings the Village Green. Recently remodeled, 
shows the history lighting America from the rush lamp 
the incandescent lamp. Over 500 lamps and lanterns and 
100 pottery, pewter and tin candle molds are the exhibit, 
including one 144-unit candle mold. 

The coach house with its Tack Room and Coach Room, 
was built house the carriages, harness and accessories 
the late Vanderbilt, but has had house other valuable 
vehicles well. One the problems confronting us, how 
house more than 100 carriages, wagons and still 
storage. 

The Stone Schoolhouse exact replica one used 
Monroe from 1805 1840. Mr. Smith’s grandmother, 
Cornelia Smith, taught the original schoolhouse. Her 
teaching plans, written the beautiful script the period, 
are the museum’s library. 

When the Natural History Building was erected 
1954, the entire collection Indian artifacts was moved into 
it. The small former Indian Building was turned over tem- 
porarily house the collection children’s toys, games, 
books and furniture, and given the name Children’s Build- 
ing. Future plans call for the construction 1850 cot- 
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tage house the children’s collection that time, the 
present children’s building will become the village Printing 
Shop. 

The present Firehouse contains three steam pumpers, 
and fine 1825 hand-pumper which bears 
portraits and two busts George Washington. The fire 
engine collection now includes pieces equipment, most 
which are now the The later gasoline pieces 
form working fire department for the protection the 
village, and will have building their own the 
Another firehouse will also built the proposed farm 

The Merritt General Store has received wide 
recognition one the finest examples the century 
country Its well-stocked shelves and counters, the cracker 
barrel and the pot-belly stove create the aura operating 
store. 

The nine giant chestnut trunks supporting the 
Building arouse the curiosity even the most sophisticated 
Mr. Smith collected the trunks the now extinct 
trees number years ago that might able show 
the size the trees that were available our forests the 
past. This rather appropriate time when our forests 
show few any trees that could supply beams large those 
some our buildings. The Pioneer Building houses col- 
lections vacuum cleaners, washing machines, bath tubs, and 
temporarily, farm equipment. 

Two hundred thirty-five glass pitchers are numbered 
among the outstanding items the Glass and China Museum 
Building. The collection Staffordshire, Bennington and 
Rockingham ware, Pennsylvania Dutch and Jersey clay ware, 
majolica, ironstone, pressed glass, Roger’s statuary groups, 
notable, perhaps, that emphasizes the variety pieces 
used the “average” American home, rather than the rare 
pieces found the mansion homes the few. 

great deal work has been going the Gun 
Lock Museum and the Barber Shop. The latter was com- 
pletely redecorated this The guns and locks are being 
set chronological order, and attempt being made 
explain their development the non-collector. 

The Log Cabin throws some interesting light the 
called explosion the Log Cabin Myth. the beginning 
World War II, the Military Academy West Point en- 
larged its reservation. Buildings the land which was in- 
corporated were condemned and torn down, one the 
large farmhouses was being demolished, was discovered that 
cabin, evidently the original building, had been enveloped 
the later construction. The cabin logs were carefully num- 
bered, photos were taken, and the building was then dis 
mantled and moved the Museum Village, where the 
were reassembled their original order. The ground floor 
the cabin now furnished simple Revolutionary period 
home. The second floor, which has unusually high ceiling 
for log cabin, houses the museum’s cradle collection. 

1950, upon the death Mr. Vernon, the Charles 
Vernon Apothecary Shop, dating 1880, was moved from 
nearby Florida, the Museum Village. the original 
building was judged value, new building was built 
specifications house all the furnishings and equipment the 
original shop, his death, Mr. Vernon had been the 
practicing druggist New York State. mildly 
man, rejected modern “improvements” and kept his store 
had been the Collections mortars and pestles, 
and other early apothecary material are also displayed the 
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shop. Drugs are longer sold, but visitors may purchase 
horehound drops, coltsfoot sticks, crown jewels, jawbreakers 
and other enticing old-fashioned candies, well ice cream 
and soda. 

Leaving the Village Green, the visitor next visits the 
Natural History Building. Over the years the museum had ac- 
quired large quantities natural history specimens collected 
during the 1gth century. Stuffed birds, sea shells, Indian 
relics, minerals and numbers such 
two-headed calves, “natural” walking sticks, had found 
their many the buildings, and more had lain 
storage. 1952 mastodon skeleton was found field 
three miles from the museum. Mr. Smith immediately had 
the skeleton excavated and the bones restored. For two years, 
Mr. and Smith were the enviable position hav- 
ing mastodon the cellar. 1954 was decided build 
large museum for the mastodon and all the scattered na- 
tural history material. Smith mastodon complete with 
the exception several very small bones. may seem strange 
that historical museum owns one the top three mastodon 
skeletons the country, but consider the specimen have 
historic well scientific importance. Orange County has 
been one the main sources for mastodon material ever since 
Charles Willson Peale collected his first specimen 1801. 
This the first time skeleton has been retained the 
county. The natural history building also boasts the only 
known northeastern Indian dugout canoe with side riggers. 

The Cider Mill and the and Down Saw Mill are 
original buildings moved the museum. The Cider Mill 
contains huge oak cider press from Brattleboro, Vermont, 
with timbers inches square and three-ton granite base. 
Unfortunately, the machinery for the saw mill was taken for 
the wartime scrap pile just before Mr. Smith obtained the 
building. present, the saw mill used carpenter’s shop 
and not open the public. 

This season new building was erected house the 
engines, generators, communications exhibit, etc. Though the 
building will not open the public until next Spring, mem- 
bers the will taken through it. special 
interest the beautiful ballroom elevator, circa 1865, from 
the former Grand Union Hotel Saratoga, 

Construction the Engine Museum has allowed com- 
plete remodeling and new exhibit for the old Machinery and 
Stove Building. August 21st the new exhibit, the History 
Heating Devices America was opened, showing the 
chronological development parlor stoves, cook stoves, fire 
place stoves, foot and bed warmers, and irons. Considering 
the role the museum one conservation well 
collection, all the stoves have been carefully cleaned, rust- 
proofed and refinished. 

the three-story Craft Museum opened this past Spring. The 
bulk Mrs. Theodore Bailey’s craft collection, plus several 
thousand pieces from the museum’s collection, have been 
wedded illustrate the tools and products the tinsmith, the 
mason, the carriagemaker, and many other craftsmen. spe- 
cial interest the third floor exhibit carpenters tools, which 
has been set following the general pattern Dr. Mercer’s 
book Carpenter’s 

The Cooperage, scheduled for remodeling this winter, 
houses fine collection Cooper’s tools and products, well 
fine examples woodenware. The Wagon Farm Shed 
and the Treadmill Shed temporarily house wealth farm 
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equipment which will eventually find its way into the proposed 
farm 

Newest the buildings 104 foot double building, 
One end houses the music collection; the other provides 
auditorium. The double building was planned allow easy 
movement the phonographs, organs, piano and other musical 
instruments from the music shop onto the stage the 
torium for concerts and lectures. The tremendous increase 
school classes visiting the museum has pointed the need for 
briefing center; the auditorium will provide this well 
place for club meetings, lectures, and perhaps even square 
dances. The stage, seats, and the partition separating the two 
buildings are movable allow full use the 104 feet one 
time. 

The meeting will begin with registration 
Friday, October 14, from 10:00 6:00 the 
Center Building. usual, members are asked bring 
What’s items, both known and unknown, for would like 
hold What’s contest similar the excellent one held 
Sturbridge during the Spring meeting. What’s items 
should delivered the new auditorium. 

Friday evening supper will served 6:30 the base- 
ment the short musical program, using in- 
struments and machines from the collection, will given 
the auditorium after the supper. What’s items will 
view after the music Directors will meet 

Special craft demonstrations the museum grounds will 
occupy the time from 10:00 1:00 Satur- 
day. number crafts not demonstrated other meetings 
have been planned for this program. box lunch will 
provided the museum grounds 1:00 2:00 
short program including speakers will held the 
Mr. Smith. 

invitation has been extended Agnes Gahagen, Di- 
rector the Hall Fame the Trotter visit the trotting 
museum 6:00 The trotting museum located one 
block from the Goshen Inn, Goshen, .Y., where the Dinner 
and Annual Meeting will held 7:00 Even mem- 
bers who have equestrian interests will enjoy this small but 
attractively set-up 

The Sunday session offers guided trip Queensboro 
Furnace, Revolutionary War iron furnace operation from 
1770 1800. From there, the group will the West 
Point Museum exhibits showing the development 
West Point, well collections small arms, American and 
foreign flags, swords, and other military This 
will followed visit the original West Point Chain 
sections exhibit Trophy Point. Weather permitting, 
West Point officials will keep one ferry the water take 
special, all boats are normally removed October 
Constitution Island the site the oldest American Fort, 
Fort Constitution, built 1775. The island was part the 
5,000 acre grant made the Crown the Philipse family, 
and continued the possession that family until sold 
Henry Warner 1836. Mr. Warner erected beautiful 
country seat, which named building 
Wood Crag, incorporated four room Revolutionary 
tage which had been occupied the the 
estate. The Constitution Island Association started 
Wood Crag 1949 coincide with the Sesquicentennial 
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Century Wig Maker’s Tools 


“Shall barbers not only take kings the nose, 
But cut off their hair fast grows! 

defender shaven and shorn, 
Enslav’d their humour, that wigs may 
loyal, barbers, and practice your duty, 

Nor dare rob kings their natural beauty.” 
Mag., Vol. xxvii, page 211) 


Monday, February 1765, the Peruke Makers 
the City London petitioned the king what ever 
was his power further the fashion wearing wigs 
which had begun decline. The king, though must have 
scarcely been able maintain his gravity, returned gracious 
answer. The public had the sense see the ludicrous side 
the petition and quickly regaled the Barbers publishing 
the above and also petition from the Body Carpenters, em- 
ploring His Majesty wear wooden leg. (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1765, 95) 

The Barbers were not only pleading for themselves but 
also for the and 
weavers, caulmakers, that were connected with the craft. 
Unlike most flairs fashion the wig England lasted from 
Charles return the throne 1660, after his exile 
France from whence bought the style, the above date. 
America wigs were still worn large number late 
the turn the cighteenth century. 


the Colony Virginia the middle the eigh- 
teenth century wig brought the average forty-three 
shillings. For this amount one could purchase Merchant 
Jerdone Yorktown, Virginia, his finest shoes 
pence), breeches shillings pence), shirt shillings), 
and great-coat (Account bk. Francis 
Jerdone, Library the College William and 
Mary). 

One can see this that the making wigs was very 
lucrative business. Robert Lyon, Wig-maker and Barber 
Williamsburg, 1753, was forced because divers 
large sums Money due and owing from 
Robert mortgage his entire shop possessions. 
had two ledger books and the several Accounts 
them the amount 336 pounds shillings” 
Quite large sum! 

probably associate only few tools with the present 
day barber, hair clippers, razors, brushes and sissors. But the 
Barber and Wig-makers the 18th century required large 
number tools their craft. 1751 William Peake, Wig- 
maker and Barber Yorktown, advertised that was leav- 
ing for (Va. Gaz. Jan. 10, 1751). Upon his re- 
turn advertised the following: 


Just IMPORTED from BRITAIN, 
CHOICE Assortment the best Hairs, and all 
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other Materials proper for Wig-making, prepared 
the best Hands, likewise several good Workmen. 
All gentlemen that are pleased favour with 
their Orders, may depend being faithfully and 
expeditiously served after the newest 
Fashions, Shop, York-Town; where like- 
wise all Peruke-makers may compleatly served 
with every Article now made Use Wig-mak- 
ing, such all Sorts Live human Hair, ready 
curled the best approved Hands London, for 
Tye-wigs, Bobs, Naturals, and warranted 
the first Rate Quality, all Sorts fine Horse 
Hair, Goat, and Mohair stain’d, Variety 
Colours, with bleached Hairs, for Tyes Crowns, 
Horse Hair, cropp’d Round-abouts, great Choice 
Ribands, Cauls, sewing and weaving Silk, mount- 
ing Thread, Frame Sticks and Screws, fine polished 
Steel and Iron Cards, and Brushes, and drawing 
Cards punching Tongs, and Topee Irons, Wig 
Springs, hollow Blocks, made the best Hands 
London, Block-pins, Curling-pipes, Vices, Scissars, 
Razors, Hones, and Straps, Powder Machines, 
Combs, Peruke Bags and Roses, &c. cheap 
from London, 


(Va. Gaz., July 25, 1751) 
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Now let turn our attention the variety 
ing tools used the Barbers and Wigmakers the eigh- 
teenth century. The illustrations used article are 
from Diderot’s Encyclopedia, Vol. 

the first plate one can see easily the variety 
tions that might have occured well established Barber 
and Wigmaker’s Shop the century. Figure 
shows the barber lathering the person the barber’s chair, 
Notice that the person being shaved holds the basin. Figure 
shows wigmaker the process dressing wig. Figure 
shows woman weaving strands hair into weft 
frame. This weft was used the manufacture the wig, 
Figure apparently constructing wig while Figure 
heating curling irons the fire place. Figure has ap- 
parently had his wig newly powdered and checking the 
appearance mirror. Notice the various styles wigs 
the wall and the large windows provide adequate lighting 
for all these operations. 

Plate illustrates varicty barber’s and wigmaker’s 
tools. First let turn our attention the barber’s tools 
lustrated here. Figure shows the soap container, Figure 
the container with perforated top allow the soap dry, 
Figure shows the open container with the round soap 
and figure shows the sponge the which was used 
apply the soap the face. Razors similar that figure 
were kept case figure with removable top 
(fig. 4.) While use, the barber might have 
razors pouch tied around his waist figure For 
cutting hair, scissors (fig. 22) were used. barber used 
combs for his combing operations. First large 
toothed combs (fig. bis. and 31.) sometimes 
combs were used. Then the hair was combed with fine 
toothed comb figure 30. Also used for hair cutting and 
dressing, were combs such those figures and 20, 
Hair the nape the neck was combed with chignon- 
comb, (fig. 32.) Brushes, (fig. 14. and 15.) were used 
clean 

These implements comprised the 
Barber the colonial period. Basically they have not changed 
much the past 200 years. Now let discuss the great 
variety tools used the Wig Peruke Maker 

Plate are pictured first all the combs used chief- 
Figures 11. and 12. were used for this purpose. Curling 
irons were vital the hair dresser. toupee iron (fig. 23.) 
was used curl the hair the forehead small tufts 
hair. For rolling curls, pistol curler, (fig. 24.) called 
because its handle, and hinged curler (fig. 25.) were 
used, 


basic tools used the 


Curls were often formed with paper pressed with heated 
paper curlers. (fig. 33. and 34.) methods were used. 
Figure shows the ordinary split paper which twisted 
shown figure 13. over which pinch hair (fig. 26.) 
then twisted figure 27. and placed around 
Figure 10. shows second method which curl paper 
rolled around the hair, (fig. 28.) figure 29. and folded 
the paper figure 16. and then rolled figure 
After such rolling the irons (fig. and 34.) were used 
set the curl squeezing the paper. 

Powdering was another important operation the Hair 
Dresser Wig Maker. Several implements were needed for 
this operation. cornet, (fig. 42.) mask made leather, 
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was generally placed over the customers face powder 
out his and nose, more conventionally shaped 
mask (fig. 43.) could used for the same purpose. have 
never heard any reason why wig should have been pow- 
dered while place customer’s head, yet appears 
have been common practice. For those who wore their own 
hair and had powdered resemble wig, the use the 
mask apparent. Powder for the purpose was kept 
lows like instrument (fig. 38.) and could puffed onto the 
hair could dusted with powder puffs. (fig. 39, 40, 
and 41.) Figure powder sack while figure 34., No. 
shows type combination powder and pomade holder 
used the hair Figure 34, No. 3., shows cup 
used hold liquid pomade the space Figure 34, No. 
Figure another type container for liquid 
ind figure stick solid pomade. 

Another aspect the Barber’s trade, wig making, was 
the most complex all. This craft was widely practiced 
Colonial America may gathered from this the 
Maryland Gazette July 1764. 

JOHN CASEY, 

HAIR-MERCHANT, Dutch Church Lane, 

Cherry Alley, Philadelphia, 

SELLS all Sorts ready HAIR. Browns 

ready mixt, unmixt Brown, 2s. per Ounce; 
Brown Horse per Oz. ready mixt Grizzles 
for Cut Cut Work 2/6 per Oz. Ditto for 
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Dress Work, neatly bodied, 3s. Mohair Crown 

2/6; English Goat 2/6; Welch Ditto, clear 

and fine Live Root Horse, 4s. per Oz. 

Orders will punctually obey’d 
John Casey. (Md. Gaz., July 1764) 

Wig Maker purchasing hair from Mr. Casey would 
have used tools such those Plate prepare for 
use. The hair was first cleaned forming into parcels 
about the diameter the finger and tying them with 
thin thread figure 15. These parcels were then re- 
peatedly drawn through heavy comb similar flax hetchel 
(fig. 2.) separate out all dirt and loose hairs. Next the 
hair was dipped into prepared gruel, rubbed well between 
the hands, and again drawn through combs increasing 
ness. (fig. 3-10.) operation was apparently useful 
giving the hair stiffness and gloss. The construction 
these combs was almost identical the construction various 
combs used flax preparing operations and may even 
that some the called flax hetchels now prized col- 
lectors were actually used wig makers. Combs with slanted 
teeth, (fig. 11. and 12.) and very fine combs (fig. 13.) were 
used for straightening curled hair. 

After the straightening, cleaning, and sorting operation, 
The com- 
monest method involved the use curling pipes, (fig. 4., 
and 6.) which were made box wood white pipe 
These devices varied length from inches and 
diameter from that lead pencil the thickness 
thumb their centers. can seen from the plates they 
were shaped roughly like double ended bowling pin. Many 
these curlers have been excavated from the sites barber- 
shops Williamsburg and other colonial cities. 


hair could curled, desired, several ways. 


Parcels hair (fig. 19.) were twisted and rolled around 
the pipes figure 14., vise (plate IV, fig. 13.) being 
used assist the operation, holding the head the 
parcel hair. The pipes and hair were then placed 
copper boiler (plate IV, fig. 2.) which was filled with 
water and placed the fire. Boiling was maintained from 
hours and hot water was replenished from kettle. 
(fig. 28.) After boiling the hair and pipes were placed 
oven, two types which are illustrated 

and 14. These ovens were heated charcoal which was 
placed pans under the which the hair and pipes 
were resting. This operation consumed from hours. 
When James Wright, barber Boston, 1729, the 
executors his estate advertised auction which “Hair 
the Pipes” was sold (Boston Gazette, October 20, 
1729, Green). 

Prepared hair was made into weft the device 
lustrated figure 21., plate The weaving frame con- 
sisted two bars wood about inch diameter and 
inches high, inserted tight friction fit into heavy 
wooden base. This friction fit enabled the bars turned 
that weft could wound was woven. Paper bands 
(fig. 22. and 23.) were placed under the weft that 
might easily removed from the bars after weaving. Similar 
paper bands were also used hold the silk linen thread 
which formed the base for the weft. This can easily un- 
derstood inspection figure 21. Figures and show 
various methods applying strands hair the base threads 
order achieve wefts various thicknesses 
The hair used for forming the weft could cither straight 
curled indicated figures 15-20. 
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The first step manufacturing wig was obtain 
set measurements for each These measurements 
were recorded stick (plate III, fig. 1.) according 
set formula. The distance referred the measurement 
from the forehead the nape the neck, from temple 
temple around the back the head, from ear ear 
over the crown the head, from cheek cheek around 
the back the head and from the middle the fore- 
head one temple. The measurements recorded this 
stick were used guides cutting tapes which were tacked 
wooden blockhead Plate IV, figures and 16. 
Over these ribbons heavy net was firmly sewn shown 
figures 17, 18, and 19. this net strips previously pre- 
pared weft were sewn rows, the placement which was 
determined pre-set tapering measure illustrated Plate 
III, figures 26, 29, and 30. After complete head hair 
had been affixed this fashion was dressed the tools 
previously described. 

Figure 23. shows small lead plate placed the net 
and tapes, caul was referred to, order hold 
the wig firmly over the ears and figure 24. shows wig 
spring used for the same purpose the temple. 

The remaining figures plate illustrates needles, 
tacks, thread, hammers, plyers, and other small tools neces- 
sary and remove the caul from the blockhead. The 
flat iron (fig. 25.), used for smoothing out the tapes and the 
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wig makers work table (fig. 30.), are interesting for their 
unusual design. 

Few people realize the importance the wigmaker 
colonial society. Indeed many towns listed more wig makers 
than cabinet makers among their artisans and only eccen- 
tric colonial gentleman would have thought appearing 
polite society without his properly groomed wig. 


THE TWIBILL 


Some years ago close friend, the late Charles 
Taylor, had pleasant rivalry trying discover 
tool, word phrase relating woodwork which was 
unknown the other. 

One day scored hit with the word “twibill,” which 
discovéred very early inventory the tools 
Massachusetts carpenter. turned out which 
was once common use but now obsolete. The French 
knew bec d’ane, donkey’s 

with one vertical blade and one horizontal. Webster defines 
tool for making mortices. 

could used this capacity heavy timber fram- 
ing. was well suited for work the slots fence posts 
for split-rail fences. The procedure was bore holes the 
top and bottom the slot with large auger and then 
complete the slot with few expert cuts with the 
first cutting the sides with the hatchet edge and then tum- 
ing the tool over and cleaning out the waste with the adz 
end, 

The interest this story comes that 
friend was the President The Collins Company for 
over century, makers axes and tropical tools, Collins 
ville, Connecticut. 

After puzzling him with the name, chided him be- 
cause his factory didn’t make such useful implement. 
felt sure that they must have made them some time, and, 
so, said they probably had some stock. 

When got back the factory, went the man 
charge the stock room, one their oldest employees, 
and said, “John, get out couple twibills.” John 
stumped for once and said had never heard 
When the tool was described, his face brightened 
said, “Oh! You mean widget. used have some and 
will look for them.” 

Sure enough, two three appeared with 
two rusty twibills which had dug some dark 
the stock room, 

After grinding and polishing, they were handled, and, 
with due ceremony, which Taylor loved, became the 
owner 

Later friend reported that country carpenter 
Connecticut, appeared for work with 
his kit and used with great skill any kind 
chopping 

twibill seems true the correct design 
bit oversize and heavy. Perhaps this the natural state 
any new tool which improved use and grinding. 

country? 
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JOB WELL DONE 


Sunday, July 17, 1955, there appeared article 
the Sunday Worcester Telegram Mrs. Josephine 
Pierce, treasurer the Early American Industries Associa- 
tion, entitled Collecting, Studying, and Displaying Early 
American Tools, Object Museum 
This was unquestionably outstanding 
piece work and fine contribution from Mrs. Pierce. 
Our president, Mr. Robert Hill, our past president, Mr. 
Edward Durell, the the Early American Industries 
Association, the editors and all members the association 
wish record commending Mrs. Pierce for this 
valuable contribution, and for all her past outstanding 
services the Early American Industries 


CORRECTION 


the July issue The Chronicle under 
Interest” the editors mistakenly printed notice the effect 
that dues for the organization will half price from July 
the end 1955. have been informed the presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert Hill, that this was error. This idea 
had been discussed the directors the association but 
never instituted. Please pardon the editors for this mis- 
understanding. 


Wheelrights Shop 


(Continued from Page 33, Vol. VIII, No. 


Tue July, 1955) 


These Great Wheels being unique 
mostly the South, word their use may interest- 
ing. 

The first criticism them would the need 
another hand, and that the reason they could used 
the South against the oné-man treadle lathe the North, 
there was always that extra negro boy handy, glad make 
two. These wheels, sometimes operated one 
man, sometimes with handle each side for two men, 
could spin with great speed, giving enough momen- 
tum enable the turner work the hardest and largest 
pieces wood. was this necessary turning the 
hubs used old time log carriers. 

Next importance daily use was the humble chop- 
ping block and felloe horse. This was usually saved from 
large tree that had been cut for the weatherboards; carefully 
selected from that part the tree where branch some six 
inches diameter had grown from the side; was con- 
sidered great prize could find piece with such 
branches coming off nearly opposite each other. These 
branches were cut off some three four inches from the 
block and hollow made into the block just above the stump. 
With such block some twenty inches more diameter 
and two feet high, our wheelwright had not only his chop- 
ping block but his felloe horse, for these holes could rest 
the felloe while its inside curve was worked out with 
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Under one the benches stand two logs short legs, 
with most the top center cut out. Like many the prac- 
tical and efficient tools our early artisans, these two 
their looks, for not only ease operation permitted, but 
comfort the operator combined these hub mortising 
blocks horses. After hub turned down, marked 
for the positions the spokes, and then wedged one 
these horses. With the operator seated one end, 
the right height and place work the best advantage. 
This work required keen eye and steady hand, most 
was done the best workman. After the hub was set, 
the proper dish the spokes was determined; with that 
angle mind and guage adjusted, holes were bored with 
nose auger straight toward the center until the center hole 
was struck. This center hole was about inch diameter 
from end end the hub, for the purpose seasoning. 
After all spoke locations were bored, mortising chisels were 
brought into action until was practically finished. There 
remained smoothing the sides with firmer chisel and 
cleaning out the corners with the buzz corner chisel. 
After the first hole finished, the hub turned over that 
the opposite mortise may cut, the first cut allowing the 
borings and shaving drop through. This operation was 
continued until all the required mortises were finished. 

The mortising horse having been returned the se- 
clusion the bench, the hub was clamped tightly pos- 
sible the iron spindle sticking straight from the center 
the wheel block. This was true our shop, although for 
the sake honesty and clearness only right say that 
some wheelwrights used wheel pit. This was pit about 
six inches wide four six feet long and four feet deep. 
When this was used, the hub was securely clamped 
center. 

The spokes were begun some two years ago, when they 
were riven out with the spoke frow, our early shop the 
shingle frow, having hand. Now, properly seasoned, 
they are roughly chopped into shape with hatchet our 
chopping block, then with draw knife, while being held 
the vice, they are further shaped into being. With tenon 
hand saw, lacking these the frame saw will do, the 
shoulder the tenon the foot formed. 

put the final touch finish our spoke, 
clamped spoke tool clamp piece wood some 
four feet long and three inches square, with four-inch up- 
right piece shaped like triangle fixed one end, and one 
the same shape, but movable, the other. latter one 
has adjustable threaded iron piece through it, facing the 
other triangular piece. Between these two pieces held the 
spoke, while with spoke shave receives its finishing 
touches. 

Mr. Pierce used spoke guage template for laying 
out his spokes. not sure this was true with other wheel- 
wrights. 


With the spokes ready and numbered for each hole, 
sledge hammer maul hand, comes what would 
have been the crowning operation wheel 
starting the spoke into its hole with gentle taps until you 
find steady, then with little moisture the palms 
your hands you swing onto the maul, and with great drive, 
force the spoke maybe half inch, then checking with 
guage and another blow, check, and you drive home. 
True, your spoke somewhat battered the top, but that 
the reason you left them few inches long, and gives you 
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the use the next tool, the laying out frame. 

This frame nothing more than two 
inch four-inch oak, six feet long, held together 
twelve inches apart cross pieces the ends. 
center toward each other from the sides are two 
iron, each threaded through the long making 
them adjustable, hold different size hubs. With the wheel 
held above described, the wheel-wright using 
marking gauge, marks the length each spoke, cuts 
checks the dish each spoke, and forms the tenon the 
end that will into the 

have been interested the larger tools, 
neglected those required make the spokes 
although have used the one and are about use the other, 

The felloes, having been roughly cut out with the frame 
saw and seasoned for two years, are now brought into the 
shop. The first operation get flat surface. This will 
done working one side the rough piece down, first 
with the jack plane and then with the trying plane large 
smoothing plane. The trained eye capable 
developing this surface: not, two trying sticks were used, 
Having one side true, was easy shape the other, and 
was then possible lay out the exact size and shape 
pattern many sizes which hang over the bench. The 
piece was left some four six inches long, cut 
later when fitted over the spokes our wheel. 


With the pattern properly marked out, one end the 
felloe put hole the side the chopping block, 
hence the name felloe horse, and with adz cut down 
the inside the line, then into the bench vice, and with 
hatchet and adz worked down the outside, the latter 
ing been marked out with marking gauge from the finished 
inside, unless, stated, template was used. forming the 
tenons the spokes, Mr. Pierce first used saw form 
the shoulder and draw knife cut away the surplus wood, 
the size the tenon being constantly watched 
with piece hard oak having hole the proper size, 
called tenon gauge. soon had time, 
seasoned wood, made hollow augers for this purpose. These 
were blocks hard wood three four inches diameter 
the same thickness. hole was bored 
and V-shaped cut made its side for the full length, and 
into the center hole. This cut, about 
inch wide the center hole, became wider toward the 
side. Into this cut was fastened narrow knife-shaped piece 
iron, sharp the inside. With handles each side 
this block, was possible form spoke tenons and 
quickly. 

Taking the wheel from the laying out frame, was 
again placed the wheel block, possibly held the 
bench vise, where the felloes were placed position, marked 


length and position spokes, then sawed off, dowel holes 


marked each end, and with dowel bit, holes made 
take these bits These were small round pieces 
hard wood, usually maple oak, three-cighths half inch 
diameter, and one one and half inches long, made 
the shop with dowel former. After fitting 
boring the tenon holes with nose shell bit, the 
forced into place. This piece work for the man 
experience. has two spokes into each well 
fitting the dowels into the preceding 
greatly assisted the spoke dog, stout piece wood 
some sixteen inches long and about inch and 
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thick, having piece iron cight ten inches long, three- 
quarters inch wide, and quarter inch thick 
fastened near one end, that one end the iron 
turned hook, projects inch two beyond the 
placing the stick against the spoke, already engaging the 
and the hook over the obstinate one, able force 
the spoke into its The wheel now goes the black- 
but our readers being already tired details 
can leave the blacksmith work for later article. 

There remains, however, one more operation and, there- 
fore, one more tool nothing more than heavy oak plank, 
three four inches thick, with ten-inch hole 
and some inches square, mounted sturdy, strong 
legs, and called the hub boring block. After being 
ironed, the wheel placed with the hub this hole, and 
with auger and gauge begin with, hole worked 
the center the hub for the axle. This hole finished 
with the long some two three feet hub reamers, 
rimers they were called, made iron curved 
circle and sharpened one edge, and tapered from one inch 
the bottom two three inches the top. These, 
course, came different sizes for the various types wagons 
and carts, also the rear wheel would need larger, heavier 
axle than the front one. 

With good luck and few interruptions, Mr. Pierce could 
make wheel day, for the time being, give him 
time for 
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SMITH’S CLOVE 
(Continued from Page 40) 
opening today “must” for Mr. Gerald 


Stowe, curator the West Point Museum, has made arrange- 
ments for the tour. 

this writing, are working several additional 
highlights the program. Complete programs will sent 
all members late September. 

The staff the Old Museum Village Smith’s Clove 
looks with pleasure the coming meeting the 
Every effort being made make this rewarding and 
memorable experience for all who attend. The full staff will 
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The July issue The Chronicle which was mailed the 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
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